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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 



A DAY AT CHITTENNANGO FALLS. 



I was staying at Casa Novia. I had exhausted the rather 
limited amusements of that rural place, and time began to 
hang heavily on my hands. My friend Frank, who is an 
artist, and had sought the village on a professional speculation, 
had painted everybody in the vicinity who was at all willing 
to descend to posterity on canvas. The systematic flirtations 
which we had carried on with all the belles of the neighbour- 
hood had ended in such a tangled web of jealousies, as to 
destroy all confidence in us as marrying men. There were no 
billiards ; we had no guns to shoot with, and even if we had, 
I doubt if there was anything to shoot; we had read the 
" Life of Washington/ ' the only book our landlady possessed, 
through three times. Dominoes became painful to us, we 
had played them so often, and the society of the village bar- 
room was neither interesting nor select. In short, no two 
human beings were ever more destitute of the means of 
amusing themselves than Frank and myself. 

It'was a clear September morning. The sky was of a deep 
blue and without a cloud, and the early sun shone with 
oppressive brightness on the staring white walls of the village. 
I was. standing at the window, tapping listlessly on the panes, 
and wondering whether the pig, who was trying to get into 
Mrs. Spreet's garden, would succeed in opening the gate with 
his' snout. Frank was seated at his easel, finishing the 
eleventh portrait of himself that he had painted since his 
arrival, and Mrs. Rollit, our landlady, was dimly visible 
through the half-open door, plucking a large fowl which was 
to serve for our dinner. Just at this moment my attention 
was attracted by the appearance of a pedlar who had arrived 
in the village the day before, bringing his waggon out from 
a little shed at the other side of the street, and installing 
between its shafts a clever, short-tailed horse, with a big 
head, and thick, muscular legs that gave promise of a mile in 
" two, thirty," if he liked. 

" Hallo !" I cried, opening the window, "you're not going 
to leave us so soon— are you? Why, you ought to get a 
week's trading, at least, out of such a place as this." 

" Well, I guess I'm goin' on a little further," he answered, 
stowing away sundry boxes under his feet in the waggon. 
" The folks here don't appear to be very lively, and I calculate 
I'll make a better trade in Chittennango." 

" Chittennango ! what a strange name ! Where is it?" 

"Have you never been to Chittennango?" asked our 
pedlar, elevating his eyebrows with a glance of rather con- 
temptuous amazement; "why it's just the place for fellows 
like you, who go poking about after the beauties of natur. 
There's rocks, and waterfalls, and trees, and it's altogether 
what people call pictureask." 

"How far is it?" 

" Five miles, more or less. If you come soon, may be 
you'll meet me there. Goodbye!" And the pedlar gave his 
horse a chuck with the reins, and went down the hill in the 
midst of a hot, curling cloud of dust. 

"Frank," said I, turning round, "here's luck ; let us go to 
Chittennango." 

"Let me finish this eyebrow," answered Frank, peevishly. 

" The pedlar says there are waterfalls and rocks there." 

" Very probably," said Frank, drily. 

" And that there- is a factory there with the loveliest girls." 

Frank threw down his palette, rushed to the mirror, dis- 
posed of his hair to the best advantage, and in half an hour 
we were on our road to Chittennango. 

The road on which we walked wound along the edge of the 
Chittennango river, a bright, joyous stream, broken into 
frequent babbling rapids, and full of wild, capricious windings. 
These turnings and doublings, in which the road shared, were 
in some places very sudden and abrupt. Sometimes the stream 
would bend back, and all we could see of it were little blue 
glintings through the dark trees, like the peeping eyes of 
some forest maiden. 

The river runs on the right side of the road, and on the left 



rises up a steep bank, frowning with dark pines that hang 
like a beard upon its cheek ; while here and there great jagged 
rocks gleam out like the tusks of some wild animal. This 
bank, which is very lofty, is seamed and worn with elemental 
strife. Great scars are visible on its sides, where the winter 
torrents have torn away huge masses of earth and rock ; and 
one can see from the tall pines that lie prostrate, but still 
clinging to their birthplace with a few tenacious roots, that 
the fierce winds of March have not spared the place. Climb- 
ing over all this savage grandeur, one sees the long tendrils of 
the wild vine festooning the trees and mantling over the 
rocks ; while crowds of wild flowers gleam through the inmost 
depths of the forest with fragmentary glimpses of blue and gold. 

Frank and I could not help stopping every hundred yards 
to admire some fresh beauty. Each winding of the river, as 
it were, recombined all the old elements of the landscape, 
forming another from them entirely new and enchanting. 
Our sketch-books were continually in our hands for the first 
mile, and if we had continued our mode of progression during 
that distance the rest of the way, we should have been about 
five days reaching Chittennango. Frank was in great ex- 
tasies. " The scenery was so' lovely. He must really take 
that bit away with him. There was plenty of time— no need 
of hurry. What was the use of being a bachelor if one could 
not stay out as long as he liked ?" And down Frank would 
sit by the roadside, pencil in hand, to take, as he said, " that 
bit away with him." 

It was during one of those fits of admiration that a new 
and unexpected feature was added to the landscape. Frank 
was sitting on a huge stone, which had fallen at some remote 
period from the cliff above us, and was sketching away 
vigorously at a solitary group of elms, that stood on a small 
spur of land which jutted out into the stream. I had taken a 
small reach of the river to my share, bordered with spruce 
and maple, and spanned a little way up by a slender rustic 
bridge. Some tall sedge broke the level line of the margin of 
the stream, and the whole constituted a charming bit of quiet 
river-beauty. I was busy making certain dots and lines which 
were intended to indicate rocks and trees, when an exclama- 
tion from Frank caused me to raise my head suddenly. A 
new feature had obtruded itself upon my landscape, one which 
I had made no provision for in my sketch, but which, never- 
theless, was a most interesting addition to the former charms 
of the scene. On the slender rustic bridge, which I have 
mentioned as spanning the stream some twenty yards above 
where we sat, stood a young girl. She wore one of those wide 
leghorn hats, with long crimson ribbons streaming over its 
brim, which undulated gracefully in the gentle wind that stole 
down the banks. In one hand she held a small basket filled 
with wild berries, while in the other she bore a branch- of 
green elm which she waved like a fan. It was a charming 
pastoral picture. Theocritus might have written an idyl upon 
it. Guercino might have painted it. The girl was very 
pretty and seemed somehow to belong naturally to the scene. 
When she reached the middle of the bridge she paused to 
look at us. We certainly returned the compliment. As to 
Frank, he stared with all his might and main. But there stood 
that light, delicate figure, framed in an exquisite natural 
picture, and balanced on that slender aerial-looking bridge, 
till it almost seemed as if some wood-nymph had taken a 
fancy to masquerade and got herself up in leghorn and muslin. 
While we were gazing with mute attention a shout rang 
from the opposite side of the river, and a troop of boys and 
girls all laden with baskets of wild ,fruit and green boughs 
issued from behind some trees, and made signals to our nymph. 
Two or three of the boys ran up on the bridge and seemed, as 
it were, to take her captive, and bear her back among them. 
The slight bridge undulated with the struggle, and after a few 
vain attempts to elude her captors she went slowly back to 
the noisy throng, and vanished behind a clump of elms. 

About two miles from Casa Novia, and close on the river, 
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are several mills, all of them possessing considerable external 
evidence of prosperity. They employ a great many of the 
young people of the vicinity, and we had every reason for 
supposing that our rural goddess and her companions were 
employes of one or other of these establishments. It appeared 
to be a holiday with them at these mills; for in the open 
space before the door, which was well shaded with tall elms, 
there was a merry party of boys and girls dancing to certain 
unearthly sounds which a young lad, in a white jacket, drew 
from a dilapidated violin. The women were generally pretty, 
and all possessed the most delicately fair complexions, the 
result of so much in-door confinement in the factories. They 
appeared very happy and contented, and the dance went on 
with unflagging spirit. Irresistibly attracted by this rustic 
jollity, Frank and I stopped to look on. Presently we received 
a cordial invitation from some of the young ladies to join the 
festivities, and in another minute we were linked with a 
couple of partners in the performance of a Virginia reel. 
While thus engaged a burst of laughter rang through the 
place, and our dance was suddenly interrupted by another 
troop of gay rustics with green boughs in their hands, who came 
rushing down the slope towards us. It was the same group 
we had" seen on the river, and in their midst our eager eyes 
discovered the goddess of the bridge. Strange to say she was 
not at all pretty, and her hands and lips being stained a dull 
purple colour with blackberry -juice did not add much to her 
attractions. Her figure, that before seemed so aerial and 
delicate, we now discovered to be, bony and angular, and the 
curies which the wind seemed to play with so lovingly as she 
stood on the bridge, had, on a closer inspection, a decided ten- 
dency towards that fiery hue which people sometimes soften 
down under the name of auburn. So much for the poetry of 
circumstance. On the bridge she was all that a romantic 
imagination could desire. In the mill-yard the charm had 
vanished, and she stood confessed a lean, red-haired, raw- 
boned Yankee girl. 

About a half a mile further on we came to a reach of the 
river, the effect of which, with its strongly marked lights and 
shades, reminded us both of an etching by Rembrandt. The 
stream has, as it were, cut a semi-circular piece completely out 
of the wooded precipice before -described, forming thereby a 
sort of dark cove, along the edge of which the road still runs. 
The cliff, which here faces the west, is so much undermined 
that it hangs menacingly over road and river, and flings its 
black eternal shadow far across on the opposite bank. The 
pines, and spruce, and hemlock trees stand bristling out from 
this toppling bastion, and seem suspended by their roots 
above one's head. A terrible and unearthly gloom pervades 
the spot ; the sunlight never falls at any period of the day 
upon stream or forest. The river runs by in the shade, cold . 
and dusky as "Acheron. An unwholesome chill oppresses the 
heart while in this gloomy sanctuary. Birds do not love the 
spot, and their song never echoes through the trees. The 
villagers do not linger there, tempting as its shade may be to 
brows scorched with the summer's sun. It is a place that 
seems made for murder and crime. And as if to mock the 
melancholy darkness of the scene, the river above and below 
glistens like gold through the trees, and invites the saddened 
wayfarer to hasten out of this Trophonian gloom. 

When we suddenly emerged from this dismal spot into the 
bright sunshine, and saw the laughing sparkling river and the 
verdant trees, the change in our spirits was electric. While 
we were passing through the home of shadow, we had scarcely 
spoken. The scene was grand, doubtless, but its grandeur 
was oppressive, and weighed upon us so much, that to utter 
our thoughts would have cost us a considerable effort. But 
now that we had left it behind, we felt somewhat as Orpheus 
must have felt when he arrived on earth after the visit he had 
been paying to Pluto. Everything seemed to have acquired 
fresh splendour. The trees were greener than before — the 
river more golden, and the wild flowers, that lined the bank, 
seemed to speak to us in a joyful whisper and welcome us back 
again to the world, which they and the sunlight illuminated. 

After loitering in this manner along the road for a distance 



of four and a half or five miles, the subdued sound of falling 
water, softened by the trees, apprised us that we were close 
upon Chittennango Falls. At a little distance, they cannot be 
said to be very imposing, but I know no place that, on a 
closer acquaintance, possesses more charms. Prom the top of 
the fall to the bottom may be something over 130 feet, but the 
water does not gush in a direct stream for this distance, but is 
broken and split by ledges and tongues of rock, which, though 
they interfere with its sublimity, certainly add to its pictu- 
resqueness. We first came upon the fall looking down the 
river from above, and although the sensation of looking down 
a height is not so great as that of viewing a vast precipice 
from the base, yet the view that now met our eyes was striking 
in the extreme. The river ran winding between lofty pine- 
covered cliffs until it became, like the track of a hare, lost in 
doubling. The mid-day sun glared hotly above our heads, 
and a blue mysterious mist hung over the stream and filled the 
loweT end of the deep chasm through which it ran, veiled thus 
in vapor ; I know not what mysteries connected themselves in 
my mind with the course of that river. 

But bless my soul ! what a thing it is to be a dreamer. 
Here am I keeping the reader all this time on the top of the 
fall, staring down that mist-haunted valley and wondering 
what has come over his enthusiastic guide. To make up for 
lost time, let us seek that pretty rustic bridge which lies about 
100 yards above the fall, and cross over to the other side. 
Here we come upon a fine bit of motion in the shape of that 
morsel of cataract which gushes close to our feet. It is a fine 
emblem of power. No stopping it for an instant. It was«born 
to go on, and on it goes. Let us follow its example. At this 
side of the stream we can clamber down a few yards, and 
timidly approach that great gush of water which courses down 
the centre of the fall. But looking down through clefts of 
rocks and clinging to creepers become tiresome ; so crossing 
the little bridge again, we seek the bed of the stream below, so 
as to see the cataract in all its grandeur. The side we are now 
on is entirely inaccessible to either ascent or descent. One can 
look down through great clefts that exist in the rock sheer to 
the bottom; and awful, weird-looking chasms they are, filled 
with that dim blue vapour through which one fancies strange 
shapes swim and float, like the rising visions in a magician's 
caldron. To reach the bottom of the fall we have to wind 
through a delicious wood path filled with wild flowers, where 
the trees are matted so thickly over head that nothing pervades 
save a green twilight, while the dense underwood is one im- 
penetrable mass of shadow. This path winding downwaras 
brings us«out on the bank of the stream just under the fall. 
The view here is splendid : straight above our heads rises the 
tall shaggy precipice, over which the river tumbles foaming: 
from its steep sides the giddy pine hangs out grappling each 
crevice with its roots, like some daring invader scaling the 
walls of a beleaguered city ; vines rambled here and there 
through every hole and corner ; and wide, awful looking 
fissures gaped in the rocky sides, like wounds from which 
trickled a dewy blood. Over all this rushed the white waters, 
tumbling, foaming, roaring ; flinging up bright globes of spray 
as conjurors fling up gilt balls, and anon falling with a deep, 
portentous sough into the sullen pool below. On the right- 
hand bank of the stream, opposite to where we were standing, 
was a young ejm tree, the most graceful I had ever seen : it 
stood alone upon a spur of land or rock, and its leaves were as 
"yellow as the ceuci's hair ; but up among those golden leaves 
a crimson foliaged vine had clambered, trailing its blood red 
splendour over bough and trunk, and hanging in scarlet 
streamers from the outer branches. The tree looked, with its 
yellow plumage and slender form, like some fair-haired village 
maiden in holiday time decked out with a whole haberdasher's 
shopfull of scarlet ribbons. It was a splendid piece of co- 
louring, and despite his want of material, Prank must needs 
sit down and sketch it. He had scarce begun, when flop— 
dop ! a great stone fell within an inch of his head, and went 
rolling among the crags ; we both looked up but could see 
nothing. Again, flop— dop— flap ! another stone, hitting the 
sketch-book fairly in the centre and sending it flying into the 
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stream. Then a whole shower of stones, one after the other, 
fell about our ears, and kept us dodging like Indians behind a 
log. Frank is a philosopher, so instead of getting into a rage, 
he said simply— 

" It is a fact worthy of remark, that most people have a great 
desire to throw things from a height. "Watch a party of 
people on a bridge or the top of a tower, the first thing they 
do is to drop pebbles to the bottom, without knowing why or 
wherefore. There is, evidently, some fool practising this 
pastime above, so we had better leave this and go up too. We 
might as well see to whom we are indebted." 



"Then who — " commenced Frank, rather angry at his 
, mistake. 

et I believe I have been the culprit," said a very sweet 
voice behind us. We turned and beheld a very pretty 
woman smiling half sarcastically at us. 

" Madam," said Frank, gallantly do fling his cap, " pray do 
not mention it. If it is at all essential to your enjoyment 
that there should be a human being underneath the cliff, 
while you pelt great pebbles over, pray let me know and I 
shall be most happy to sit in a conveniently unsheltered spot." 

The lady laughed at the sarcasm, and in a very short time 
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On reaching the top, we beheld a gentleman standing on the 
edge of the fall, looking into the depth below in a contem- 
plative manner. " Just the kind of fellow to throw stones," 
muttered Frank, as he went up and tapped the dreamer on the 
shoulder. The man started and turned round. 

" Those who throw stones from the top of a cliff," said 
Frank, with an aphoristic air worthy of an oriental, " should 
recollect that some day they themselves may be at the 
bottom." 

" I have not thrown even a pebble, sir ;" said the gentle- 
man rather shortly. 



we were all chatting together as it we had been intimate for 
years. Our new friends had been just married, and were 
spending their honeymoon at Chittennango Springs, a place 
higher up the river, and just becoming fashionable. Heaven 
preserve the Falls from such a destiny. 

Frank and I walked home by moon-light, rather tired, but 
delighted with our excursion ; and for the remainder of our 
stay at Casa Novia, whenever Frank grew tired of painting 
himself, or I of singing duets with one of the Miss Minks, we 
donned thick boots, put some luncheon in our haversack, and 
set out to spend a day at Chittennango. 



